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Those to the right indicate females ; those to the left, males. The 
length of each ordinate is proportioned to the number of blind of that 
sex at that age. The ends of the ordinates on each side are con- 
nected with a curve which forms the boundary of the figure ; and 
finally, the sex which predominates on the whole is indicated by the 
shading of that side. The numerous little figures of this character, 
each occupying less than a square inch, which occupy several of the 
charts of vital statistics, bear witness to the compendious nature of 
this device. 

In concluding this hasty survey of Professor Walker's admirable 
work, we desire to say of many of these charts what we have said 
already of one. They ought to be copied and enlarged and used for 
purposes of instruction in schools. There is much in them that can- 
not fail to impress even children with correct general ideas concern- 
ing the physical resources and distributed population and industries 
of the country ; while any one of them would furnish a text for the 
profoundest comment on the part of the accomplished teacher or pro- 
fessor, in the presence of a class of advanced students. We trust 
some enterprising publisher will consider the feasibility of such an 
undertaking. A series of selected charts of this kind, especially if 
accompanied with a manual of explanations and additional informa- 
tion, references to authorities, etc., for the use of the teacher, ought 
to be both successful and beneficial. Indeed, the principal use of 
such a work should be rather the stimulation of thought and the 
facilitation of inquiry on the part of beginners. The true statistician 
maps and pictures his subjects in his head. For him rows of figures 
have color and voice and form. Yet even the most practised veteran 
in this " scientific use of the imagination " may find strange and un- 
expected suggestions and discoveries to spring from the contempla- 
tion of a few ingenious diagrams, in which, by a skilful use of simple 
symbolism, the various elements of numerous social problems are 
exhibited in juxtaposition or in superposition, so that their relations 
may be clearly seen. Indeed, without such assistance many inter- 
esting questions would scarcely be solved, and many others would 
never have been raised at all. 



6. — The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. By 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. Vols. II., III., IV. San Francisco. 
1875. 

The initial volume of the series, which promises, so much for the 
study of American history and antiquities, has been so recently no- 
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ticed in this Review, that we need hardly repeat what has been 
already said of Mr. Bancroft's general plan, and of the unrivalled 
thoroughness of his preparation. The admirable features which 
marked the beginning of his work are not less conspicuous as it 
advances, and the hearty commendation elicited by the first instal- 
ment runs no risk of being qualified by the portions now before us. 
Entering upon a wider field, and grasping more difficult inquiries, 
these volumes show an unwearied research, and a rare skill in the 
manipulation of material. The survey is equally comprehensive and 
exact ; a perspicuous method pervading throughout the exhaustive 
array of facts. It rarely happens that such evident enthusiasm is 
found combined with such a candid spirit of inquiry. While an 
undertaking so extensive implies of necessity the co-operation of 
many hands, the work shows a singular evenness of execution, and is 
shaped by one informing mind. Although the responsible author of 
the work modestly disavows any claim to be ranked among philosoph- 
ical inquirers, and repeatedly insists that he shall be regarded simply 
as a collector of raw material for more skilful hands to weave and 
color, yet it would be doing a gross injustice to confound his labors 
with those of a mere compiler. His authorities are weighed with 
scrupulous exactness, and the slightest discrepancy of statement is 
never overlooked. The acute and sometimes caustic criticism 
■which the notes supply show that the sixteen thousand books and 
manuscripts which make up his rare collection have not been swal- 
lowed without digestion. How far the praise for this judicious sift- 
ing and comparison should be distributed among the accomplished 
corps of assistants to whom Mr. Bancroft intrusted the details of his 
laborious undertaking we have no means of judging, but to whomso- 
ever due, it should be ungrudgingly bestowed. We have seldom seen 
evidence of such faithful work. 

Having completed in the first volume the delineation of the wild 
tribes, Mr. Bancroft devotes his second, a goodly octavo of eight 
hundred pages, to the civilized nations. Beginning with a prelim- 
inary chapter in which he defines the terms " savage " and " civil- 
ized " as simply marking shifting stages in human progress, so that 
it is no easy matter, at any given point, to draw the line between 
them, he analyzes the causes of progressional phenomena and the 
conditions essential to intellectual development. Not the least 
characteristic paragraph of this introduction is the neat passage with 
Mr. Buckle, in which one of the sweeping statements of that precipi- 
tate writer is most effectually crushed. We cannot, however, regard 
the dissertations which are prefixed to the second and third volumes 
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as any substantial addition to Mr. Bancroft's work, nor is the con- 
nection obvious between his theoretical conclusions and the investi- 
gations which follow. Reserving the vexed problem of the origin of 
American civilization for a later discussion, he proceeds to a general 
view of the number, extent, location, and mutual relations of the 
nations occupying the central portions of the continent at the time 
of its discovery. The region which was the home of American civil- 
ization, within an historical period, extends from northwest to south- 
east between the latitudes of 22° and 11°. This native civilization, 
notwithstanding many common points of resemblance, the author 
separates into two great divisions, the Maya and the Nahua, the 
former the more ancient, but the latter by far the more powerful and 
widespread. Yet this classification is iirged only in a general sense, 
since there are several nations which must be ranked as civilized 
which show no affinity with either of these two great families. 
Neither must too much stress be laid on the designations which the 
author uses, the term " Maya " being selected simply as the name of 
the most ancient Central American people, and " Nahua " as an older 
designation than either Toltec or Aztec, though the latter may be 
regarded as the representative nation of the Nahua race. After this 
general survey the author proceeds to consider the civilized nations 
under the five general heads of government, social system, military 
organization, commercial relations, and judicial institutions. 

Next entering upon an elaborate examination of the Nahua nations, 
Mr. Bancroft devotes no less than seventeen chapters to an exhaustive 
analysis of all that has been transmitted to us respecting the public 
and private life of this extraordinary people. Following the general 
arrangement which we have just given, he furnishes a complete pic- 
ture of the state ceremonials, the sumptuous regal appointments, the 
relations of classes, the tenure of land, the system of taxation, the 
domestic relations, the curious usages connected with the birth and 
education of children, the nuptial ceremonies, the endless feasts and 
amusements, the ways of singing and dancing, the religious rites, the 
horrid human sacrifices, the methods of raising and preparing food, 
the singular fashions of dress, the trade and currency, the organiza- 
tion of armies and weapons of war, the modes of administering justice, 
the crimes and punishments, the arts and manufactures, the astro- 
nomical calendar, the literature, the architecture, the funeral rites, in 
short of everything essential to a thorough comprehension of Nahua 
civilization. Every statement is fortified by citation of authorities, 
the attention of the reader being carefully directed to any conflict 
between them. To give a single instance of the fulness of these refer- 
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ences, we have, on the mooted question of the mode of succession to 
the Aztec throne, a note of more than a page of closely printed mat- 
ter to establish the cautious conclusion of the text. Mr. Bancroft's 
habitual disposition leads him to suggest serious doubts respecting 
the marvellous stories of Aztec magnificence, but he gives them as 
they come to us in the old chroniclers, laying all the evidence before 
the reader. Certainly if a cloud of witnesses can establish any his- 
torical statement, we have no good ground for hesitation. For a 
single remark respecting the court life of Montezuma, he cites no 
less than thirty-seven, authorities. Of course he would not have us 
understand that all these are of the same weight. In this compre- 
hensive survey nothing seems omitted. From the method of electing 
the sovereign to the mysteries of the royal wardrobe ; from the con- 
flicting powers of great feudatory lords, at first sight so analogous to 
the haughty barons whose power was then crumbling to pieces, to the 
intricacies of the Nahua cuisine, where the variety of preparations 
might appall Professor Blot ; from the domestic training which pre- 
sents so much to approve to the modes of personal adornment which 
furnish no more to laugh at than the follies of our own day, — we 
have a range and variety of information which render this volume a 
compendium hardly less complete than those which the researches of 
generations of scholars have provided for us respecting the classical 
nations of antiquity. All that the volume lacks to make it a most 
satisfactory manual of American antiquities is the aid of pictorial 
illustration. We observe that while Mr. Bancroft criticises Prescott 
on some minor points, he does not throw any doubt on the general 
accuracy of that historian's statements respecting the civilization of 
the Aztecs. 

After this elaborate account of the Nahua nations, it was less need- 
ful to describe the Maya, since in many points the resemblances are 
close. The sources of knowledge, too, are far less complete. All, 
however, that is positively known, the author has collected, though 
much of the information is merely fragmentary. The stupendous 
architectural remains of the Mayas, in this respect so much surpassing 
the Nahuas, are left for a separate volume. In his examination the 
author follows the same order as before. The general resemblances 
between the two races are evident, so much so as to render it almost 
certain that at some remote period they proceeded from the same 
stock, and yet most perplexing differences occur at every step. While 
Maya legislation, as a whole, was decidedly more lenient, we en- 
counter the same bloody religious rites, though the Maya gods seem 
to have required far fewer victims. Eating human flesh, as part of a 
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religious ceremonial, was also practised, though here, again, not so 
extensively as among the Aztecs. Less attention was paid to dress 
and personal adornment. But it is impossible to analyze chapters 
which bristle with facts. The author earnestly argues that in the 
study of mankind a knowledge of American civilization deserves a 
place beside a knowledge of European, and that the Maya and Nahua 
nations after all would suffer but little in comparison with contem- 
poraneous society in the Old World. 

The third volume of the series is devoted to mythology and lan- 
guage ; and if it yields in interest to its immediate predecessor, the 
reason must be sought, not in any lack of thoroughness in the prepa- 
ration, but in the inherent difficulty of the subject. After a prelim- 
inary discussion of the origin of language and myths, the author 
classifies the myths of the Pacific States under five separate cate- 
gories, — myths of creation ; of physical nature ; of animals ; of the 
supernatural world ; and of a future state. This classification in- 
cludes both the civilized and uncivilized races, ranging all the way 
from the poetic mythological conceptions of the Quiches of Guatemala 
to the dismal superstitions which supply the place of religion with the 
Eskimos. The religion of the Mexicans naturally claims, however, 
the largest space. This has come down to us as a confused mass of 
fragments, so that the best-established conclusions are far from 
being wholly satisfactory. Thus on the vital question whether the 
Aztecs recognized a single Supreme Power, Muller and Tylor are at 
variance with Klemm and Abb6 Brasseur de Bourbourg. Passing 
from this obscure point, the author next considers the indubitable 
polytheism of the Nahua nations. The prayers which he gives as 
addressed to the great deity Tezcatlipoca might compare favorably 
withi petitions sometimes offered in Christian pulpits. Then follows 
an account of the lesser divinity Quetzalcoatl, whom Mr. Tylor de- 
clares to have been the sun ; while Muller regards him as the repre- 
sentative national god of the Toltecs. This agrees substantially with 
the view advanced by Mr. Prescott, that he was a deified man. Yet 
Muller holds that this transformation must have had an original na- 
ture basis. To the great Mexican war god Huitzilopochtli a minute 
examination is devoted, the elaborate study of Muller being given 
almost in full. Here, when we might least expect it, the nature basis 
of the myth is most apparent. This grim deity was born of the 
Goddess of Plants, and his abhorrent rites were closely connected with 
the seasons. Next we have an account of the god of water and rain, 
Tlalve, to whom was paid the most pathetic of Mexican services, the 
sacrifice of babes. The " Mother Goddess " and various subordinate 
divinities close the survey. 
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"When the author passes from myths to religious ceremonials, deal- 
ing once more with external facts, his difficulties lessen. His account 
of the temple revenues, the priesthood, the human sacrifices, render- 
ing the worship of the Aztecs so sanguinary and monstrous " that it 
stands out an isolated spectacle," fills the mind with alternate wonder 
and disgust. Yet this brutal faith was, in its moral aspect, he assures 
us, purer than that of Greece, and, like more favored nations, the 
Aztecs cherished the confident hope of a new era. After a brief re- 
view of the deities of the lesser states, the author glances at the facts 
which go to prove the prevalence of Phallic worship. He constantly 
insists that in these strange analogies there is nothing that goes to 
establish any connection between the civilized races of America and 
those of the Old World. To the subject of the future state a sepa- 
rate chapter is devoted, the author maintaining that it was universally 
recognized, though he concedes that in the case of some of the hyper- 
borean tribes the evidence is rather doubtful. But the ease with 
which Mr. Tylor demolished Baker's rash assertion that the White Nile 
tribes have no belief in a Supreme Being, shows how difficult it iB 
for a passing traveller to form an opinion on this subject. 

Almost a third of this volume is allotted to the most perplexing 
subject of language, the least satisfactory of all the discussions in 
the work, for the reason that the results seem so meagre and uncer- 
tain. Yet Mr. Bancroft thinks that he finds in tho varied speech of 
the American tribes more evident signs of development than in any- 
thing else. In treating this part of his subject he reverses his usual 
method, and proceeds from south to north, presenting an approximative 
classification of the innumerable dialects which, to use his own words, 
"are spoken, grunted, and gestured between the Arctic Ocean and 
the Atrato." Compared with the endless confusion of tongues that 
prevailed on the Pacific slope, Babel must have seemed as harmonious 
as a village choir. Thus in the Mexican empire, besides the Aztec, more 
than twenty different languages were spoken. Of all languages the 
Aztec was the most copious and elegant, though the name of a plant 
which Mr. Bancroft gives — mihuiittilmoyoiccuitlatonpicixochitl — 
inclines us to suspect that it may have been somewhat less musical 
than Apollo's lute. But we must remit this portion of Mr. Bancroft's 
labors to the comparative philologists. 

The last of the volumes now before us discusses monumental 
archaeology, and contains a detailed description of all the historical 
remains found on the Pacific coast, with a general view of the an- 
tiquities of South America and the Mississippi Valley which are illus- 
trative of these. The author is sensible that in undertaking such a 
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survey he invites comparison with writers who have added the charm 
of personal adventure to dry antiquarian details, and have made the 
subjeot familiar by accurate and splendid illustration ; but by con- 
densing into a single volume the researches of five hundred travellers, 
allowing them to correct or to corroborate each other's statements, he 
renders the reader a different but not less essential service. Full 
references are given to all the authorities consulted, the notes be- 
coming thus an index to all that has been written on the subject. 
Another valuable feature is the full bibliographical summary illus- 
trating the successive explorations of the more important ruins. 
The volume is also amply illustrated with woodcuts, many of which 
are originals taken by permission from the published works of ex- 
plorers. In his descriptions the author proceeds geographically from 
south to north, following this method simply from convenience, and 
constantly comparing the remains of each geographical section with 
those of the section just described. Under the term " antiquities " he 
includes all the works of aboriginal hands presumably executed before 
the coming of the Europeans. In the central region these remains 
are doubtless included within an historical period, but in the north 
the miners' shafts have brought to light relics of a far earlier epoch. 

In pursuance of his plan, Mr. Bancroft begins with the antiquities 
of the Isthmus, where the remains of the Muiscas present a marked 
contrast to Peruvian civilization on the one hand, and to Maya and 
Aztec civilization on the other. Proceeding northward the author 
gives the little that is known of Costa Rica and the Mosquito Coast, 
pausing with the more plentiful supplies of Nicaragua, where the 
rock sculptures at Massaya furnish the earliest trace of picture writ- 
ing, and the uncouth idols of Zapatero and Pensacola islands intro- 
duce us to the most striking specimens of native art. We pass next 
to Salvador and Honduras. While of the ruins reported to exist in the 
former state we have no satisfactory account, on the other side of the 
continent, with an enormous quantity of other remains, we meet with 
one of the most famous of American monuments, — Copan. Though 
these wonderful structures seem to have been explored in the reign 
of Philip II., they can hardly be said to have been revealed to the 
public till the visit of Stephens and Catherwood. Guatemala, which 
is next described, has thus far yielded nothing of great importance ; 
but passing to Yucatan, we enter the richest field for archaeological 
research that the North American continent presents. The territory 
is literally dotted with ruined cities and edifices, forty-four having 
been explored by Mr. Stephens alone. Only since 1830 has the veil 
been lifted from this mysterious region, and it is by no means certain 
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that the grandest remains have yet been described. The author 
classifies the antiquities of Yucatan in four groups ; Uxroal, of 
course, claiming the first place. He holds that, beyond question, 
these works were of Maya origin, but makes no attempt to fix the 
date. In Tabasco nothing has been discovered, and the physical 
aspect of the country is such as to render it unlikely that more thor- 
ough exploration would lead to any important result ; but in Chiapas 
we have the extraordinary edifices at Palenque, which were first ade- 
quately depicted by the late Count Waldeck, whose recent death in 
Paris, in his one hundred and tenth year, was so widely noticed in 
the papers. Not till we reach the Isthmus of Tehuantepec do we 
encounter any remains of Nahua civilization. The finest of these are 
the palaces at Mitla, with their unique mosaic patterns. The province 
of Vera Cruz yields a variety of interesting relics ; and climbing the 
Central Plateau we have near Puebla the famous pyramid of Cholula. 
In the valley of Mexico, where we would naturally look for the most 
numerous architectural works, we find nothing of importance. The 
zeal of the Spaniards was more unsparing than time. The curious 
stones that still exist were preserved by accident. The northern 
states, though abounding in ruins, present nothing that for interest 
can be compared with those already named. The Casas Grandes of 
Chihuahua and the Gila and the Chaco turns are the most remark- 
able. The volume concludes with a succinct account of the* mounds 
and embankments of the Mississippi Valley, and with a brief chapter 
upon Peruvian antiquities, the connection of which with the general 
subject of the work is not apparent. In a fifth and concluding 
volume, Mr. Bancroft promises to discuss the difficult questions con- 
nected with the origin and migration of the Pacific races. 

From this brief outline our readers will gain a tolerable conception 
of the comprehensiveness of Mr. Bancroft's undertaking ; but only 
an inspection of the work itself can enable them to appreciate the 
amount of labor that the preparation has involved. It would be 
hardly becoming to attempt an estimate of the value of the addition 
thus tnade to our historical literature until the whole has been placed 
before us, but we have no hesitation in saying that as an encyclopae- 
dia of authentic information relating to aboriginal America nothing 
has yet appeared that can be compared with it. The author's 
enthusiastic devotion to the subject has led him, we think, to over- 
estimate the civilization of the central table-land, at least if we are 
right in understanding him to indorse the extravagant remark of 
Dr. Draper, " that it might have instructed Europe " ; and perhaps 
the abler hands, for which he professes simply to forge the weapons, 
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will prefer the original sources to the most careful compilation. But 
he has succeeded in reducing an enormous mass of material to most 
admirable and \ convenient shape, and has supplied bibliographical 
assistance of inestimable value. The student who has access to the 
costly folios of Kingsborough and Catherwood and Waldeck will still 
find his researches facilitated by Mr. Bancroft's labors, and will have 
occasion to thank him, at every step, for opening so plain a path 
through such a vast and bewildering field ; while to the ordinary 
reader, who is seeking for accurate information in the most compen- 
dious shape, these volumes supply a store of digested knowledge 
which the most industrious effort of an ordinary lifetime could hardly 
bring together. Eastern scholars may well look to their laurels when 
such careful work comes to us from the Pacific coast. 



7. — Storia della RepMica di Firenze di Gino Capponi. Firenze. G. 
Barbera, Editore. 1875. 2 Vols. pp. xxiii, 667; xix, 632. 

The past year has been prolific in works relating to Italian history. 
Besides Gregorovius's " Lucrezia Borgia," * Alfred von Reumont has 
written what is destined to be the authoritative history of Lorenzo 
de' Medici and his times, afld now we have the long-looked-for history 
of Florence by Gino Capponi. 

The noble author, when he presented a copy of his work to the sin- 
daco of Florence, wrote in it, "A Ubaldino Peruzzi gonfaloniere di 
Firenze il suo scrivano" ; and Capponi is indeed worthy of being added 
to the already long list of illustrious scrivani, as the old historians of 
the republic were called. 

The name of the author enhances the charm that the history of 
Florence has always had for scholars, a history the value of which is 
twofold. It is not only that for three hundred years the history of 
Florence is the history of what is best in Italian literature and art, 
but the political history of the city is of even deeper interest, and 
affords lessons of vital importance at a time when our own republic is 
preparing to celebrate its hundredth anniversary, and two European 
nations have recently passed through crises which in one have de- 
stroyed a short-lived republic, in the other perhaps assured its con- 
tinuance. There is much to be learned from the city of Dante, 
Boccaccio, Cimabue, Arnolfo di Lapo, Orcagna, Poggio Bracciolini, 
Poliziano, Masaccio, Machiavelli, Brunelleschi Ghiberti, Michael An- 
gelo, and a host of others whose names are among the brightest in 
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